In this analysis, I will provide a clearer explanation of how Objectivism and Mise en Scene are 
employed in my second favorite book of all time, the controversial classic Atlas Shrugged. After 
re-reading the book, I have utilized various tools to create an elaborate study guide, organizing it 
into two chapters per segment. This approach allows me to delve into references and examine 
how the ideas formulated by Ayn Rand are effectively communicated and portrayed. For each 
two chapters, you can read and then watch another part of this video. Rather than extensively 
discussing the plot, I will focus on the characters and their emotions behind the pages. It's 
important to note that my appreciation for this book and its intriguing concept does not align 


with any particular political leaning, and I am not a far-left or aggressive liberal. 


So it begins. Who is John Galt? 


"The Theme" certainly does introduce a theme of the novel: cynicism. The bum on the street and 
Pop Harper both have "cynical indifference," which Eddie Willers notices in their eyes. James 
Taggart nags Eddie to think more about relationships rather than making money, but he is really 
just an ineffective executive who hides behind sham sympathy. James presents a picture of 
almost ludicrous incompetence masquerading as a social conscience. The key thing to note here 
is that the sympathy or fellow-feeling that most characters exhibit is false or misguided — Rand 
has not revealed characters, yet, who have a sincere regard for humanity (other than the cursory 
care Eddie and Dagny have shown.) Rand shows the people who are interested in getting a job 
done and making money (Eddie, Dagny, Hank) as intelligent, clear-eyed, unsentimental 
characters, while those who spout platitudes about caring about others (Jim, Philip) are 
dangerously incompetent men who do much more harm than good. While the situations are 
somewhat exaggerated (it is hard to imagine the head of Rearden Steel and a successful inventor 
being this badly treated by the family he entirely supports, for example) the idea is that the world 
is run by successful, unsentimental people whose goals are entirely selfish, but who, by their 
actions, create industries and art for all the people of the world. These people, Rand is saying, are 
treated badly by the jealous, non-successful people (such as Philip, Jim Taggart, Mrs. Rearden, 
and their ilk) because they do not understand the essentially altruistic nature of the others’ selfish 


goals. 


This idea will be expanded later in the novel, but for now we are introduced to the “producers” 
and their “products.” The characters thus far introduced as the successful, no-nonsense kind of 
people who are necessary to run the world are: Eddie Willers, an uncomplicated man who knows 
his own limitations, and also how to ally himself to power and do the right thing; Dagny Taggart, 
a woman in a man's business who similarly sees no need for sentiment in order to be effective; 
Owen Kellogg, a hardworking railroad employee who is unwilling to explain his motivations; 
and Hank Rearden, a well-meaning but extremely driven inventor and steel company owner. 
Richard Hadley has been referred to as a musical genius who only recently gained fame, but who 
has been appreciated by Dagny Taggart (and apparently others) for some time. He has not yet 
been introduced in person -- only the product of his genius, the bare whistling of a melody (a 
theme) of his by a railroad employee is enough to be recognized by Dagny, without further 
embellishment or accreditation. The products (in Dagny’s case the result of the on-time train 
because of her good decision and quick action, Hadley’s musical theme, and Rearden’s new 
metal alloy) will become of paramount importance in later chapters, and will become, in Rand’s 


thought system, a key ideas in her theory of objectivism. 


“The Chain” returns to this idea of the result being the important thing, rather than the intention. 
The one moment of sentimentality that Hank Rearden shows — his production of the first “heat” 
(that is, pouring) of his new alloy was made into a linked-chain bracelet for his wife. In some 
people this might be considered a poetic and romantic expression of love; the sharing of an 
accomplishment of one’s own and a tribute to a loved one, but it is rebuffed cruelly by Rearden’s 
superficial wife. It is interesting how Rearden’s expression of sentiment (the product of ten 
years’ hard work on a potentially important industrial product) is not supported by his family and 
is, in fact, mocked, but Lillian Rearden’s similarly sentimental insistence on a party on the date 
of their wedding anniversary is fully supported by the everyone in the room. Rand is trying to 
show that people mistreat successful movers of the world badly, and misconstrue their motives. 
Both Dagny (and, by extension, Eddie) and Hank have their worthy efforts denigrated, and their 
good decisions criticized. It is a standard literary device to create sympathy in the reader for 
characters who are persecuted by other characters; in the first chapters both Dagny and Hank 
meet resistance. Also, we are introduced in this chapter to “the chain” around Hank’s neck — the 


hangers-on of his brother, wife, mother, and friend, all of whom are non-producers. 


The characters around Hank and Dagny are portrayed as less than real, or even less than fully 
human. For example, Paul Larkin looks at Hank “with the eyes of an inhibited dog” (33). Lillian 
Rearden, who should be beautiful but isn’t quite, has eyes that are “lifelessly empty of 
expression” (Ibid). Hank’s mother, though she is unkind to him, insists on living with her son in 
his home. She is remarkably lacking in motherly feeling. Hank thinks that it is only his success 
that binds her to him, not love or affection. “His success, he had thought, meant something to 
her, and if it did, then it was a bond between them, the only bond he recognized" (37). Philip, 
Hank’s brother, is portrayed as base and grasping — his actions are called “childishly blatant” and 
“helplessly crude” (41). James Taggart, who should be the guiding light of Taggart 
Transcontinental and, as its president, be able to make the hard decisions that would make his 
company run efficiently, is thought by Dagny to hate to “to deal with Rearden because Rearden 
did his job with superlative efficiency; but she would not conclude it, because she thought that 
such a feeling was not with the humanly possible.” Any people different than, or not directly 
supporting, Dagny and Hank are considered weak, useless, insincerely sentimental, and even 


perverse. 


Rand’s style is one that attempts to be transparent, and largely succeeds in this novel. The 
dialogue, though sometimes stilted (especially in the longer speeches of Hank or Dagny) rings 
true as far as diction and rhythm. There is a lack of mid-century slang, which would have made 
the text seem dated, or even sometimes unintelligible. Rand moves well from action to action, 
and starting in the media with Eddie on the street in New York is a nice touch. The novel beings 
with “Who is John Galt?”, which at first seems like an abstraction, meant to encourage a line of 
philosophical inquiry, but Rand surprises us with it coming out of the mouth of a real-life bum on 
the street. The fact that Rand takes until the middle of the first chapter to explain that ““Who is 
John Galt" is a rhetorical question, meaning a question that nobody can answer, is clever, too. It 


appears to the reader that there is more to it, and there is. 


While much of the plan of the men gathered at the expensive cave-like bar (in the beginning of 
Chapter III) is not overtly stated, it is clear that this group of Washington and industry insiders is 
planning some sort of unfair (or perhaps illegal) cartel or interest group. They seem to think that 
they can work underhandedly toward their own goals, while spouting aloud (and making others 


believe) things like what Orren Boyle says, “The only justification of private property...is public 


service” (45) and “After all, private property is a trusteeship held for the benefit of society as a 
whole” (46). These kinds of statements of circular logic are allowed to stand, without being 
explained or challenged by the group. Rand, coming from a country in which private property 
rights were destroyed by a Communist revolution (Russia,) is wary of any infringement of 
property rights, so a statement such as this is a loaded one. That it is mentioned by a captain of 
industry (Boyle is the head of Associated Steel) this early in the novel is particularly damning. It 
shows that even the people who should be defending property rights (the people who make 
money, and should therefore want to keep it) are duped into the current ideology which is 
overwhelming most of the people of the country. That business is nothing but greed, and 


something as vague as “public welfare” is the goal, Rand is saying, is dangerous in the extreme. 


Foreshadowing about the San Sebastian mine occurs in Chapter III, also. Everyone at the table is 
convinced that the mines will, eventually, become hugely profitable, based solely on the fact that 
Francisco d’ Anconia is the one who has bought and is attempting to mine them. The extreme 
hypocrisy and ineptitude of all the players in this scene is shown by the fact that none of them 
has any knowledge of mining or the mining business, or seems to care about learning anything 
substantive about d’Anconia’s mines. They are simply interested in profiting from d’ Anconia’s 
anticipated success, without having earned anything themselves. Jim’s lack of knowledge about 
the downgraded service on his own railway line shows how little he is involved in the real 
business of the firm of which he is president. These men are held up by Rand as examples of 
venality and incompetence, and the fact that they are all in positions of power is an ominous sign 


for the country. 


Rand leaves no doubt as to the kind of people these are, and even telegraphs their baseness and 
worthlessness by their names. Orren Boyle’s name conjures up visions of an unfortunate skin 
condition, and Wesley Mouch’s name could not be more obvious (he becomes, later in the novel, 
one of the main “looters” or “mooches” in the government.) Paul Larkin, who the reader knows 


is a friend of Hank Rearden, has a name which gives the impression that he is slacking off work 


(something he certainly does later in the novel when he fails to run efficiently the iron ore mine 
Hank Rearden is forced to give to him) and “larking” rather than working. None of these 
characters, including Jim Taggart, are characterized in a round way; they are simply 
different-named examples of men who live off of other’s work and brains. These characters 
remain this way throughout the novel (with the slight exception of Jim), and can be considered 


almost interchangeable “looters” in Rand’s plot. 


Some of Dagny’s back story is revealed in these chapters, and the reader learns that she has 
worked her way up in Taggart Transcontinental, unlike her brother. There is certainly a feminist 
stream running through Rand’s narrative, as she notes that Dagny had to work much harder for a 
less important position than her brother, simply because she is female. This is not the feminism 
of later decades of women novelists, however, or even of Virginia Woolf, because Dagny is far 
too sexualized by the author (and most of the men around her) to stand as a traditional feminist 
heroine. With all her accomplishments and hard work, she still has to maintain a spotless sexual 
reputation, and be attractive enough for the men around her to feel comfortable dealing with her. 
Dagny is successful in spite of her femininity, not because of it. While it can be argued that this 
is simply a character trait, and not a commentary on feminist thought as a whole, Rand is as 
concerned with Dagny as a sexual being as she is a businesswoman. The same cannot be said 
about other male characters in the novel (Francisco and Hank excepted,) and Rand has no other 
examples of successful businesswomen in any position of power in the novel. Add to that 
Dagny’s rise in a company whose name is the same as her own; it could be argued easily that 
Dagny would never had the privilege of an engineering degree, and the chance to rise in Taggart 
Transcontinental at all, if she were not a Taggart herself. Rand is not, in this novel, an 
iconoclastic feminist; Dagny is the exception that proves the rule. Business, for Rand (and for the 


world at the time this novel was published) is almost entirely run by men. 


Dagny’s past as a somewhat emotionless, driven child, and Francisco’s decline from the most 
promising business heir in the world to “the most spectacularly worthless playboy on earth” (53) 
is revealed in this chapters. The connection between these two characters is yet to be explored, 


but a similarity in the characters is already apparent. Both of them were born into families of 


long-held wealth and influence, and both of them recognized early their own ability and drive. 


More of their history will be recounted in later chapters. 


The long story of the history of Dagny and Francisco is both unexpected and revealing. Dagny, a 
young woman raised in wealth and privilege, is not the spoiled and self-centered person that her 
brother James is. She has always worked hard for her achievements, and has risen in Taggart 
Transcontinental by nothing other than her own ability. It could be argued that a woman, during 
this time, would have never been given the chance to become an station night operator, an 
engineer, or Operating Vice President of a railway if she hadn’t been part of the family which 
had founded that railway, but Rand makes sure that it’s clear that Dagny has worked hard for 
everything she has received. As a teenager, especially, she showed self-discipline and a 
remarkable sense of drive. Therefore, when the love affair of the teenage Dagny and college-age 
Francisco is recounted, it is somewhat surprising that Dagny would have permitted herself the 
indulgence of a boyfriend. Even though Francisco is a challenger to her ambitions, and a good 
role model when it comes to hard work and dedication, it seems counterproductive to her goals 
to become a railway executive. The risk to her reputation, and, at the age of seventeen, to her 


status within her family business, seems great. 


What Rand is trying to show is that those who work hard and are productive deserve indulgences 
of this type. Dagny, like Rand, is entirely free of any mid-century preoccupation with sexual 
morality, and Rand shows eloquently in the person of Dagny her new, simple morality. Dagny 
and Francisco were attracted to each other, and each was responsible (Dagny does not become 
pregnant, nor is there risk of sexual diseases, it appears, because they are true to one another) and 
disciplined young people. Therefore, their relationship is entirely moral in Rand’s eyes, 
especially since they were honest with each other and didn’t base anything on deception or 
romantic illusions. That there would be young people of such discipline, honesty, and 
sophisticated morality in a time of sexual repression and traditional values (especially 
considering that both were rich and indulged children) seems slightly implausible, but the cult of 
Francisco’s personality for Dagny and Eddie seems to have refined their sensibilities. Dagny 


even notes in later chapters that she never desired to become Senora d’ Anconia, and took pride 


in being Francisco’s mistress for years. This is so counter to what the prevailing morality was at 
the time as to be startling, but it puts the personality of Dagny, in particular, into sharp focus. She 


is a relatively simple person, who does not seem to feel any conflict or shame. 


Her supreme confidence in her own ability to become an engineer and executive at Taggart 
Transcontinental, and her unwavering conviction that her notion of reality and morality is 
correct, make Dagny unswerving in her pursuit of her goals and her willingness to obtain her 
desires on her own terms. By any measure she is a remarkable young woman, not only because 
of her own convictions but because she is able to adopt and believe in the principles Francisco 
shares with her. She is what psychologists call a fully integrated personality, with no internal 
conflicts and a remarkable lack of interest in received morality other than the work ethic. That 
she has been criticized as too perfect is understandable; she can be seen as the allegory of the 


perfect modern woman. 


Consideration of sexual risks, such as diseases, emotional damage, and unwanted pregnancy do 
not enter into Rand’s arguments. It is difficult to take Dagny and Francisco’s early relationship as 
a model for behavior because so few of the real-life concerns of sexual relationships are 
considered. Perhaps Rand’s purpose in having Francisco and Dagny be lovers is to show their 
own potential and power. They were free in most other aspects of their lives (Dagny, especially 
for her time, had remarkable freedom for a young woman) so they were able to express their 
feelings freely with their bodies. Since Francisco and Dagny are characters almost wholly 
without weaknesses, it makes sense in the story that they would have the power and ability to 


sustain an unconventional relationship for some years. 


At the party at the Reardens’ we first get a taste of the mysterious undercurrent, alluded to by 
Francisco, of subversion to the prevailing principles of the day. Since Scudder and Pritchett are 


shown in such an unflattering light, it is evident that Rand does not want the reader to have 


sympathy with their views. Though the proponents of this new morality are repulsive, at this 
point the tenets of this philosophy are still vague enough as to not seem entirely without use. 
This will change in later chapters, as the actions of the government encroach more outrageously 
onto the personal freedoms of individuals, and especially persecute the “producers” such as 


Dagny and Hank. 


Chapter 7 is full of clues to later events in the novel. The aborted radio debate between Bertram 
Scudder is a foreshadowing of the actual radio show Dagny is forced to do with Scudder in Part 
III Chapter III. At this point, however, Dagny is still completely mistress of her own affairs, and 
the threats and pleas of her brother cannot make her pander to the current looter government. 
Also, the reader receives the first hint of triumvirate of Francisco, Ragnar Danneskjold, and the 
unnamed third man. Later Dagny will learn how important the meeting of these three students of 
Dr. Stadler at Patrick Henry University actually was. When Dagny sits in the slum coffee shop 
and sees the good equipment, made in Colorado, the seed is planted in her mind that perhaps she 


will be able to make something of the John Galt Line. 


The imaginary Patrick Henry University, situated not on the Ivy-League East Coast of the United 
States, but rather in the Middle West of Ohio, is one of Rand’s commentaries on higher education 
in the United States. Patrick Henry was a Founding Father of the United States, and famously 
announced to the House of Burgesses, before the American Revolution, “Give me liberty or give 
me death!” It is no accident that Rand would send the characters of her novel which are most 
responsible for the “strike of the producers” to a university named after one of the most radical 
of the Founding Fathers, and one who sought to shake off the traditions and monarchical, 
authoritarian rule of a European power. For Rand America was the most moral of countries, and 
the American Revolution was the moral act of shaking off tyranny and creating a capitalist state 
in which each human being could reach his or her own potential. So the early, radical hero of the 
Revolution, whose extreme views were considered too radical even by Franklin and Washington, 


would to Rand represent the kind of intellectual freedom necessary for a great university. 


The relationship begun, in Chapter 8, between Dagny and Hank, will prove to be of great 
importance later. The public knowledge of a prominent, married businessman having an affair 


with an unmarried female executive (who would be held to a higher sexual standard than men in 


business at this time in history) would have more explosive consequences for both the business 
and personal lives of the people involved even than it would have in today’s world. Hank 
Rearden, especially, was known as a very strict and careful businessman, and his affair would 
have brought a very real degree of devastation to his work and his social standing. Dagny, at 
least under the old regime, before the looter government, would have been so severely chastised 
by everyone in her world that it would have been difficult, if not impossible, for her to continue 


as Operating Vice President. 


What is also interesting about this very risky affair undertaken by two intelligent and successful 
business people is that, at first, there is no mention of love. It is certainly not a relationship of 
pure lust, for Dagny thinks, on their first night together, “Whatever I am, she thought, whatever 
pride of person I may hold, the pride of my courage, of my work, of my mind and my freedom — 
that is what I offer you for the pleasure of your body, that is what I want you to use in your 
service...” (251). Rearden is, at first, very disgusted with himself, and Dagny seems to derive 
some satisfaction from his disgust and his insults to her. She sees Rearden as a sexual prize. It is 
an odd joining of people, which starts out as attraction mingled with selfishness and contempt, 
and moves toward tenderness (rather than the reverse). While this may be an accurate portrayal 
of some human relationships, it is odd that these two would choose to risk their all-important 
careers on something less than love; but this episode is used to illustrate part of Rand’s 
philosophy about sexual morality. The fact that two “producers” like Dagny and Hank were 
attracted to each other, and, at least in Hank’s case, would love each other, makes perfect sense 
because of their inherent morality. Certainly physical attributes play a part, and Hank and Dagny 
like the look of each other, but their striving, hard-working spirits are what really create their 


kinship. 


The luminous, triumphant run of the first train on the John Galt line shows Rand’s ability to 
create a powerful scene of industrial success, and the meaning of that success for society. The 
people cheering on the platforms as the train rushed by knew that the John Galt Line would bring 
their areas prosperity and opportunity. For transportation, especially, this romantic and 
enthusiastic love for progress permeates Rand’s novel. The purpose and aim of all business 
ventures is to create happiness, according to Rand, and the John Galt Line, at least temporarily, 


does just that. 


The story of Cherryl Brooks meeting Jim Taggart is a particularly poignant one in this novel 
about the cynicism of human beings. This character is shown to have a natural belief in her own 
goodness, and the correctness of hard work and achievement. Having come from a slum 
background, with a hard-drinking father and a complaining mother, Cherryl thought that if she 
came to the city and worked hard she’d be free of that kind of despair. She does not know it yet, 
but Jim Taggart is one of the chief enablers of the looters and moochers, and she is falling in love 
with a person who doesn’t exist. Jim Taggart puts up a front for her of an accomplished and 
civic-minded industrialist, and in her youth and inexperience she is taken in by his lies. Perhaps 


the most innocent and helpless victim that Rand portrays in any detail is this hapless shopgirl. 


More and more clues to the mysterious West keep popping in Chapter X. Dagny learns that the 
engine’s inventor has gone out west to Colorado, and she is very surprised to find a man like 
Hugh Akston running a diner out there. Hugh confesses that he knows the inventor but refuses to 
give her information about it. This makes Dagny suspicious, and the information about the 
cigarette further intrigues her. She now has some inkling that there is more going on in Colorado 
than meets the eye. It is becoming clear that there is a group of important people in Colorado 


who don’t want to be found, and that they are working toward some mysterious goal. 


Hank and Dagny’s relationship is certainly a complicated one. Dagny seems to find satisfaction 
merely in possessing Hank’s body. There are signs that she knows that he feels more deeply for 
her than he is letting on, but she does not feel the need to share this knowledge with Hank. She 
lets the relationship take its course. Her confessions of her affection for him are of his prowess as 
a businessman and inventor, and of her physical desire for him; notably absent from these 
admissions are any reference to the desire to win him away from his wife, or any mention of 
love. This almost business-like arrangement of sex and companionship seems incongruous, but it 
is perfectly in keeping with the rational beings that Dagny and Hank are. It is not until later that 


we know their finer feelings, or the depth and the nature of their morality. 


Ellis Wyatt is the latest, and the most spectacular, of the “deserters” — successful businessmen 


who have retired or quit on a moment’s notice when faced with unfair regulation of their 


industries. Wyatt knew that the limitation of Taggart Transcontinental’s number and speed of 
trains would hurt his business to such a degree that he was unwilling to continue. That he 
decided practically overnight, and left such a destructive and visible reminder of his departure, 


gives the reader a clue that something other than human despair is at work here. 


The pace of the decline of business in America is now accelerating, and the consequences of the 
Equalization of Opportunity Act are soon felt by Hank Rearden, his customers, the industry, and, 
soon, the whole country. Because he was prevented from vertically integrating his supply chain 
Rearden’s supply of ore was compromised; because of the arbitrary nature of the whims of the 
government regulations, and double-dealing on Jim Taggart’s part made possible by 
favor-trading in Washington, the conditions needed to produce Rearden Metal legally have been 
destroyed. Rand is showing how misguided notions of fairness in business, when controlled 
arbitrarily by government, create a culture of mediocrity and a decline of production. This idea 
runs through the entire novel, and is an important key to the formulation of objectivist 


philosophy. 


These chapters end Part I, "Non-Contradition". What this beginning third of the novel has been 
primarily occupied with is asserting that there is no contradiction between reality and success, 
and, especially, human happiness and human desires. In this part the reader learns the story of 
two producers, Dagny and Francisco, and how their rational, independent, work-oriented 
upbringing has created in them the kind of psyche that rejects the irrationalism of the looter 
government's doctrine of self-sacrifice. In this part it is also hinted that things are not what they 
seem, particularly in regard to Francisco d'Anconia. Francisco and the philosopher Hugh Akston 
remind Dagny to "check her premises", and not to think something is that it is not. If Francisco 
appears to be a playboy, but that goes against everything Dagny has ever known about him, she 
should believe one or the other: not both. Likewise, in respect to the creeping changes in the 
government's attitude toward business, Hugh and Francisco are implying, Dagny should not 
believe that they do not want industry's destruction when the policies of the government work 


continually toward that goal. Dagny is still trying to reconcile contradictions to herself, and will 


continue in this mode in Part II. In that part, however, entitled "Either-Or", Dagny will have to 


make some hard choices. 


Francisco’s speech about the purpose and goodness of money is the first long treatise in defense 
of objectivist economics in the novel. His premise, that the fair trading of effort and the products 
of the mind for money is the only way that human beings have any chance for real happiness on 
earth, is based on the premise that the former methods of economics, namely the oligarchies and 
tyrannies which, in other countries, have controlled the sources of wealth through force and 
coercion, were inherently unfair and denigrated the goodness and power of each human being. 
Money creates a fair playing field for the skilled and the dedicated to earn their livelihood 
without fear of it being taken away. It is the only system, Francisco argues, which honors the 


principle of humanity’s right to enjoy their lives. 


It is clear from Francisco’s speech that his lauding of money is not crass materialism. The values 
of production, honesty, and fairness are what make the system of money and exchange 
worthwhile, and Francisco says “The verdict you pronounce upon the source of your livelihood 
is the verdict you pronounce upon your life. If the source is corrupt, you have damned your own 
existence. Did you get your money by fraud? By pandering to men’s vices or men’s stupidity? 
By catering to fools, in the hope of getting more than your ability deserves...If so, then your 
money will not give you a moment’s or a penny’s worth of joy. Then all the things you buy will 
become, not a tribute to you, but a reproach; not an achievement, but a reminder of shame.” 
Francisco says that the people who say money is evil are those who let it “pinch-hit for [their] 


self-respect.” (412). 


This idea of money creating an environment of fairness and of encouragement of achievement is 
not entirely Rand’s own, but the way she integrates it into her political and economic philosophy 
buttresses the whole of objectivism. She argues that economic competition is a broader form of 


cooperation, (Hicks) and one that allows the most fairness to the most people. Specifically the 


kind of artificial manipulation of markets, such as Taggart and his friends’ destruction of 


Francisco’s competitors, nullifies the good society of fair competition. 


The marriage of Cherryl and Jim begins with an evil portent. The fact that the wedding guests, 
who make a practice of repeating platitudes about selflessness and the public interest, cannot 
even control their hysteria for the length of time of a wedding reception without a public panic in 
which their own interests are threatened. The message is that all the people, such as the woman 
who disagrees with Francisco and protests that “I don’t feel that you’re right” (415) are actually 
hypocritical, and when faced with the real prospect of their own loss their true and undeniable 


self-interest comes out, often in ugly ways. 


The new government, no matter what high ideals it purports to be founded on, is really just a new 
kind of unjust oligarchy. The noun “pull” has come to mean the influence and coercion peddling 
that goes on in Washington, in which favors and fear of exposure or reprisal are the motivators 
rather than reason or justice. The America of Francisco and Dagny’s youth is gone, and a new 
world which has been created is not based on the values that they hold. Hank is coming to this 
realization perhaps even faster than Dagny, though she holds the values of self-worth and the 
nobility of production more dearly than he does. Francisco, while not giving anything away 
directly, has hinted enough so that both Hank and Dagny are suspicious that there is a group of 


people working directly against the American government. 


Francisco communicates to Hank and to the reader another linchpin of the looter government’s 
scheme to control the producers. The victims must give the looters consent to take their wealth 
away from them, and give them their sanction that it is right, for the looters to continue to prop 
up their system of institutionalized theft. Throughout the novel the major characters on the side 
of the looter government ask reassurance and sanction from the people they are hurting and 
exploiting. In this case, Hank Rearden is put before a tribunal that he has no confidence in, and, 
in a few logical sentences, can dismantle its paper power over him by showing that it has no just 
authority or objective rights. If he had submitted to its authority they would have given him a far 
worse punishment than a fine, and the consequence of that might have been that Floyd Ferris 
would have gotten Hank a suspended sentence on the condition that he sell Rearden Metal to the 


State Science Institute. Rearden will not submit, and he still has some power over public opinion, 


and the government has more need of him than he does of it; thus, by withholding the sanction of 
the victim Rearden renders the government relatively powerless. This is a continuation of the 
idea of the “consent of the governed”. The populace has been duped into believing that the 
government has their best interests at heart, but Rearden does not believe it and therefore is able 


to effectively answer its power. 


Francisco’s character is being revealed as much more in line with what Dagny and Eddie Willers 
knew of him as a child and young man than what the newspapers say about him. When Francisco 
tells Hank that he has only ever loved one woman, the reader, but not Hank, knows that this must 
be Dagny. Francisco has been faithful to Dagny all these years since they parted in their early 
twenties, like his ancestor Sebastian d’ Anconia was to his love hundreds of years ago. The 
picture of Francisco is now entirely different. He is not a womanizing playboy who lives for 
pleasure, nor is he the competent heir of the d’Anconia fortune he promised to be in early 


adulthood. He is working to destroy his company so that it cannot be taken to serve the looters. 


There have been several mentions of the Norwegian Ragnar Danneskjold so far in the book, a 
seaman who works to pirate legal shipments between People’s States and take their cargo. He is a 
figure who is wanted by several governments and, if found, would be shot on sight because he 
has caused such damage to national economies. He takes cargo and generally, unless directly 
attacked, lets crews go free. His goal is not bloodshed but simple piracy — the hijacking and 
destruction of goods in order to hasten the decline of looter governments. He will appear again 
later in the novel. What Francisco reacts to when Hank tells him about the shipment of copper 
for Taggart Transcontinental is the knowledge that he must now destroy that shipment. He knows 
that Hank Rearden will not understand, and he is correct. Hank becomes murderously angry at 
this theft, which he perceives as a perverse betrayal by a man whom he had very much wished to 


be his friend. 


This is the first clue that Danneskjold and Francisco might be working together. Dr. Robert 
Stadler had told Dagny that the two young men were together at Patrick Henry University, so the 
connection seems obvious now. The third man, the inventor of the motor, is presumed dead by 


Robert Stadler, and there is currently no reason to believe otherwise. 


Rand’s ideas about sex and self-worth, as stated by Francisco d’Anconia, were revolutionary for 
her time (the 1950s). It is based in a rational humanism, without any received moral code from 
religious or cultural traditions. There is no mention of God or shame or modesty in Rand’s sexual 
code, and it is based in the assumption that all rational beings should strive to make the best of 
themselves and respect themselves as good and worthy of their own human desires. It is not an 
everything-goes philosophy, for Rand believed that right-thinking individuals who know their 
self-worth will not want to cheapen themselves by promiscuous or meaningless sex. Here Rand 
sees causality between belief in one’s self-worth and love of material life on earth, and healthy 
and joyous sexuality. A sort of natural morality, she claims, through Francisco’s words, will 
emerge when a person has no shame, a code of right values, and a view of him- or herself as a 
good, worthwhile being. There seems to be little differentiation between the codes of sexuality 
between women and men, which would have been a somewhat radical idea even in the 1950s, 


when feminism had not made many inroads into popular culture. 


The importance of this code is not necessarily the sexual conduct of Rand’s characters, which 
may or may not appear moral to readers, but the fact that this, like Rand’s aesthetics and political 
ideas, stems from what she believes to be objective reality and the paramount importance of 
self-interest. Dagny acts in her self-interest when she begins her affair with Hank. She does not 
worry about the effect her actions may have on Hank’s wife or the rest of his family. Hank feels 
shame for his actions because he has been conditioned by his family to feel shame for his own 
desires. The marital contract, once it was established that Hank and Lillian had no sympathy for 
each other, is considered null and void under Rand’s philosophy. There is no reason, Rand (and 


Dagny) might argue, to maintain a sham marriage for the sake of appearances, for the sake of the 


state of marriage in the community, or simply to the keep a promise. This would cheapen both 
parties. It is convenient for Hank that he has no children with Lillian, because it makes the 
dissolution of the marriage, and his subsequent conversion to ideas like Francisco and Dagny 
have, that much easier. He continues to support Lillian (and his mother and brother) until they 
are divorced. It is only because Lillian acts so hatefully to him that he decides to engineer the 


divorce to leave her penniless. 


Rearden’s act of selflessness shows that he does not think of Dagny just as a sexual object as he 
said he did after their first night together at Ellis Wyatt’s house. He remembers his first meeting 
with her very fondly, and he has come to the conclusion that he would rather give up his Metal 
than watch her bear the brunt of the shame. Dagny is nowhere that she can be reached, at the 
moment, so there is no way that she can stop it. All the years of work that Rearden has spent on 
his special, revolutionary alloy are now to be converted into profit for other people rather than 
himself. But the fact that the government must use blackmail of the lowest kind in order to 
compel Hank to comply with their undemocratic “directive” is perhaps the thing that hurts Hank 
the most. The irony is extreme when Hank signs his name “at the foot of the Statue of Liberty” 


on the Gift Certificate. There is no liberty left in America after the passing of 10-289. 


Directive 10-289 is modeled on actual practices carried out by various communist states around 
the globe, although rarely were all of these brought into practice in one fell swoop as they are in 
Atlas Shrugged. The irony of making “the bastards stand still” (536), as Wesley Mouch says, by 
means of these crippling directives, which essentially make all business an artificial function of 
the government and all workers slaves, is that this will have the most devastating effect on the 
economy of anything yet undertaken. While the situation seems preposterous, and that so many 
people in Washington could have such a misunderstanding of the workings of the economy of a 
nation, Rand uses this example as an object lesson that too much control over business will only 
throttle it, causing suffering and privation to everyone in the end. Mouch, Taggart, and Mr. 
Thompson seem to have no understanding of this whatsoever, which appears a bit disingenuous; 


but this is a work of fiction. 


Lillian’s motivation is harder to understand, but Rand makes it clear that her desires are not 


money. She does not seem to love Rearden for his sake, only for the position in society he 


provides and, possibly, the power marriage to him will give her to broker favors with people like 
James Taggart. She seems less hurt by envy when she learns that Hank is having an affair than 
she is outraged that he would dare to do something like this of his own initiative. Their 
relationship had not, from almost the very beginning of their marriage, been a close one, but one 
wonders how the cold distance of Hank might have lead her to this form of reprisal. But it is 
clear that she has never loved Hank for who he is, or even appreciated his ability to provide for 
her and the rest of his family. She, and Hank’s mother and brother, had always insulted Hank’s 


devotion to business and, they assumed, his lack of finer feelings. 


The destruction of business is truly becoming alarming, and Directive 10-289 is a very 
misguided attempt to stop what seems to be now the inevitable decline. The hypocrisy of the 
government is laughable — the fact that a “Gift Certificate” had been signed by Hank Rearden to 
surrender the rights to his Metal doesn’t fool anyone. No one is safe from the predation of the 


government now, and it’s hollow reasoning that anything it does is for the “common welfare.” 


One of the very few mentions of children in this novel takes place in the description of the 
passengers of the Comet just before its destruction. Rand describes the children of a wife of a 
government official, who tucks them into bed and protects them from drafts and bumps, (606) 
but does not know how to protect them from the incompetency engendered by the directives that 
her husband is paid to enforce. Rand rarely talks about the education of children or their place or 
welfare in either her philosophical system or the looters’. Her focus is entirely on adults in this 
novel, even creating a situation wherein her main character, Dagny, is able to have three lovers in 
succession without ever once considering children or contraception. This was a taboo subject in 
Rand’s day, and the sexual problems of the single woman were not discussed as easily as they are 
today; still, in the modern reader’s mind, it can create some feeling of doubt as to the veracity of 


the characters in Rand’s novels 


Rand’s characters are, in some respects, allegories, which means that they don’t necessarily have 
to be depicted with the all the detail that a more realistic novel would include. Rand’s primary 
goal was not necessarily realism, although parts of this novel are very realistic and depict very 
believable situations and events from the middle part of the twentieth century. Rand was 


espousing a philosophy in the form of a novel, and many of the characters and situations were 


created with the goal of explaining her philosophy rather than simply telling a story or creating a 
work of literature. While this is useful for the popular study of philosophy, it also somewhat 
distances the reader from the characters. It seems unlikely, for example, that Francisco, Dagny, 
Hank, and John Galt, all successful and attractive professional people in their thirties and forties, 
would not have or have ever desired to have children. It is the same with many of the other 
industrialists in the novel (Wyatt, Danagger, and Mulligan, for example). They are all without 
children or wives, so when the time comes for the abandonment of their enterprises to fight the 
looter government there is no one else to consider but themselves. This fits neatly within Rand’s 
doctrine of the “virtue of selfishness” — it is certainly easier to be selfish when no one is 
depending on you for anything. None of the main characters, either, seem to have or to have ever 
had in the past any sort of faith or religion hampering their intellectual acceptance of 
objectivism. This, too, seems statistically unlikely in a country like America, which, in the 1950s 
as now, had an unusually high rate of faith identification when compared to other industrialized 
nations. So in some ways Rand’s novel is skewed by being populated with a special sort of 
person who would be free to practice Rand’s values; this does not detract, however, from Rand’s 
ability to argue her case through events in a novel. Not every work of literature needs to be in the 


tradition of realism to contain truths, should the reader find sympathy with the author’s ideas. 


No one is particularly surprised when Dagny comes back to her job at the railroad; for her to 
abandon it at this critical juncture would mean, probably, the deaths of many more passengers 
and crew than if she had stayed away. Dagny is not yet willing to have that sort of guilt on her 
head, even though she and Hank now know that they are being used for their own destruction by 
the looter government. Francisco turning up really wouldn’t have changed her mind at all, it 
appears. Even though he was beginning to tell her all about his work against the government, and 
the people involved in his movement, she was still not ready to hear it. His faithful love, through 
the years, is not enough to hold her to him. Perhaps any love for him died out during the years 


when she thought he had abandoned her and devoted himself to debauchery. 


The venality and stupidity of the crew which sends the Comet through the tunnel is almost 
unbelievable, but this part of the story is meant to show that when the government asserts that 
there are no moral absolutes then there will be no way to maintain order. The man sent to replace 


Dagny as Operating Vice President, Clifton Locey, was the one ultimately responsible for the 


destruction of the train, but he managed to fob off responsibility until it rested on the shoulders 
of a boy clerk who did not understand what was being asked of him. This kind of passing of the 


buck, Rand is saying, is endemic to collectivist societies, and is one of its chief evils. 


Francisco speaks of a “Second Renaissance” (637) of America, for which he plans to wait. This 
would be after the complete destruction of the looter government, a time for which Francisco, 
Ragnar, and their friends are planning to rebuild the world with men like Hank Rearden, for 
whom they have been hoarding gold. This is the second mention (Ragnar’s was the first) of a 
time in the future, after a terrible fall of civilization, when there will be a world of objective 
values and the power of money returned to the “producers”, who would be the heirs and 
reconstructors of civilization. Ragnar and Francisco have in mind nothing less than the remaking 
of the world; at present, they are trying to hasten its destruction in furtherance of this goal. The 
scope of this project is global, although it is centered on the economic engine of the world, the 
United States. The arrogance and confidence of these men, who assume that they can control the 
entire world and remake it in the image that they choose, is staggering. The third man, who has 
been referred to obliquely many times and that the reader by now has deduced must be a real 
person named John Galt, is supposedly the leader and the mastermind of the movement. He must 


be a formidable character, indeed. 


Quentin Daniels defection was not surprising; Directive 10-289 has managed to suck the desire 
for work out of all but the most dedicated, such as Dagny and Hank. Quentin, isolated in Utah 
and working only on a project of uncertain result, would be particularly susceptible to the 


destroyer, because no lives currently depend on his work as lives depend on Hank and Dagny’s. 


The emotionally charged scene between Hank, Francisco, and Dagny shows the depth of feeling 
that both Hank and Francisco have for Dagny. She is not in a situation where she has to choose 
between them, but the history of her relationship with Francisco is bound to hurt Hank. When 
Eddie finds out that Dagny is having an affair with Hank, he, too, is surprised by the depth of 
feeling he has for her. The men around her all seem to be in love with Dagny, and while she is 


kind and certainly passionate and fair-dealing, she does not appear to be in love with any of 


them. As referred to several times in the novel, Dagny is still searching for the man that she can 
truly love, and no matter how much she admires Francisco and Hank she does not love them the 


way that they love her. 


There have been several hints that the mysterious railway worker has been interested in Dagny 
for more than her business acumen, but when he learns that she is having an affair with Hank 
Rearden it is clear that he has some sort of stake in her. It is no coincidence that the railway 
worker leaves right when Dagny goes to retrieve Quentin Daniels; he is pursuing the same 


person. 


The last chapter of this part ends with the cliffhanger of Dagny crash-landing on a mysteriously 
hidden airfield in a remote valley in the Rockies. The similarity to a lost city, civilization, or a 
Shangri-La is obvious; the trials it has taken her to get there also resemble the steep and difficult 
climb to heaven. The title of Part II, “Either-Or” is an assertion of Rand’s idea that there is 
objective morality and reality, as the titles of the other the other Parts are (“Non-Contradiction” 
and “A is A”). This is a tenet of Rand’s philosophy; contradictions do not exist, and if they seem 
to, it is necessary to check your premises. Dagny, in the last part of this book, will meet the 


human embodiment of this idea. 


At this point in the story, when Dagny has been rescued by the dashing John Galt and brought to 
this Shangri-La of capitalist objectivism, it seems odd that she would even consider going back 
to the drab world of declining economy, evasive and incompetent workers, and criminal 
government “directives”. But Dagny has, since her earliest youth, identified herself with Taggart 
Transcontinental. When, in Part I, her brother Jim compared her to the statue of their ancestor 
Nat Taggart - insulting her by saying that she looked more like Nat Taggart than his famously 
beautiful wife the first Dagny Taggart - she took it as a compliment. Dagny doesn’t see herself as 
many women of her time did; she values her job highly enough to sacrifice herself to it, on 
certain occasions. When she begins her affair with Hank Rearden, she tells him that if being with 
him required more than she was willing to give, such as giving up Taggart Transcontinental, she 
would leave him. The railway has, up until this point in Dagny’s life, been more important than 
anything to her. She has no husband or children, and Taggart Transcontinental has been more to 


her, and more a part of her daily life, than either of her previous lovers Francisco and Hank (the 


first who abandoned her inexplicably, and the second who was married and began an affair with 


her by calling her names). It is not surprising that Dagny has put her work first, up until now. 


This is a part of Rand’s philosophy, namely that one’s work is one’s worth. The products of the 
human mind, properly a human being’s life’s work, are of utmost importance. But this is not a 
simple workaholic’s code; it is the reverse. Rand starts from the point that human beings are 
good -- and in fact human life is the only value (Uyl and Rasmussen 105) that can be truly 
believed. All other values flow from it, and, therefore, the honest and worthwhile work of a 
human being, as a product of that valuable mind, is of great value indeed. This is perhaps 
hammered home a bit in Atlas Shrugged, to sharpen the contrast between the hard-working, 
uncomplaining characters such as Francisco, Hank, Dagny, and John, and the gelatinous, 
complaining, inchoate characters, such as Wesley Mouch and Jim Taggart, who are always 
whining about vague principles based on nothing logical other than their feelings. Worth of 
human work, Rand believes, is a value based in logic, not in feeling or instinct. This idea 


underlies all of Rand’s philosophy. 


Stadler’s horror at his name being used as the inventor of Project X shows not only the perfidy of 
the government, but the perils of being an ivory-tower academic. When confronted by Dagny 
about the inventor of the static-electricity motor Stadler is scornful about such a brilliant mind 
being reduced to producing “practical appliances.” But Stadler, while working in an ivory tower, 
was not directing the practical applications of his works, so they were able to be used for evil 
purposes by the government. This is an extreme example, of course, for it is certainly not true 
that all theoretical scientific research could be used to make a weapon, but the point Rand is 
making is that John Galt, by using his physics genius to make a practical, life-supporting 
invention such as his static-electricity motor was using his mind for a good purpose. While 
Stadler’s original purpose was undoubtedly good, in the investigation of the universe for its own 
sake, he ran the risk, by being part of the looter government, that that research would be 
appropriated and used by them for a purpose he had not intended. By escaping and going on 
“strike”, as John Galt has, Galt escapes this fate and denies the looters access to the products of 
his mind. Again, this is an affirmation of the producers’ refusal to participate in a government 


that plans their destruction. 


Project X is supposed to be like the atomic bomb. This was written in the post-war world, when 
societies around the world were just getting used to the idea that there were bombs which could 
wipe out entire communities or even countries, developed and aimed at other states in a 
permanent Cold War. The terror in America over nuclear weapons, deployed by an authoritarian 
government such as the Soviet Union at the time, was very real, and this demonstration would 


have been particularly chilling to Rand’s 1950s readers. 


Hank and Dagny’s breakup seems particularly civilized, considering the tumultuous way they 
began their affair. But Hank has come to realize the Dagny will never love him, and he knows 
her well enough to know that it is not because of any deficiency in him, or fickleness on her part. 
Hank is now seriously disillusioned with everything in his life but Dagny. The fact that she has 
been honest with him and he can trust her and understand her means that he will not rail against 
her now that their relationship is at an end. She is one of the only people in the world who agrees 
with him about the fight against the looters, and he cannot demonize her because she has fallen 
in love with someone else. Though he feels understandable jealousy, he suppresses it. This is a 
particularly mature and rational ending of a relationship, between two people who will always be 
fond of each other. Rearden, true to John Galt’s creed though he does not know of it yet, does not 
want Dagny to stay with him for his own sake. He truly wants her to follow her own happiness, 


even though it means losing her 


In this trio of chapters the fabric of society is irretrievably breaking down. A year ago it would 
have been inconceivable for there to be a riot at Rearden Steel, or for Hank’s mother and brother 
to apologize for their conduct toward him. Hank and Dagny still think there may be a way to win 
against the looters, since it is now obvious to everyone that their system isn’t working. All the 
things that the government said that they would improve are many times worse than before the 


looter government took over. The people are finally beginning to admit it, too. 


The Wet Nurse, before his destruction at the hands of the angry mob, had had a change of heart 
and wanted to work for his money rather than for the government. Hank had talked to him about 
it, but was unable to give him an honest job because of Directive 10-289. If the Wet Nurse had 
been just an ordinary worker at the time of the riot, he might have survived. The policies of the 


government engender violence and bring out the worst in people. 


The meeting between Dagny and John for the first time after Dagny has left Galt’s Gulch is 
particulary poignant because both of them know that they cannot be together. That they meet first 
in the gritty underground tunnels of Dagny’s company terminal, a place where John has worked 
as a low manual laborer for so very long, is poetic in that the whole of their values are summed 
up in what Taggart Transcontinental used to be. The product of a mind bent on production in a 
free society, the railway was once a force for good in the country. Now it is simply a 
deteriorating tool of the looter government. Dagny is not yet ready to leave it, however, believing 


somehow that she can hang onto the dying company and win it back from the looters. 


But Dagny and John, even though they are on opposite sides of the issue, understand each other 
perfectly. John, the physicist, knows how to repair the interlocking traffic system which is so 
critical to the Taggart Terminal. When he asks Dagny if he wants her to repair it for her and 
compromise the principles of the strike, she refuses, knowing that it would save her money and 
time but at too great a cost. She wants to come to John on her own terms, and he on his — without 
any concession on either side. This is the ideal form of a relationship under John Galt’s creed of 


“not living one’s life for anyone else’s”. 


It’s quite a surprise to find the heir to the d’Anconia fortune working hard labor at the Rearden 
mills, but this was heavily foreshadowed earlier in the book, when Francisco worked 
side-by-side with Hank to seal a dangerous furnace breach. Francisco, who was supposed to go 
back to Galt’s Gulch after the destruction of d’Anconia Copper, has stayed behind in the outside 


world for some mysterious reason. 


Hank’s note means that he has met John Galt, and that he understands why Dagny has chosen 
John over him. Hank had a long way to come to the values that John and Francisco hold, and 
meeting the man who had engendered them in so many people, and carried out such a daring and 


successful plan in accordance with those values, has humbled him. 


The innocuous and unobtrusive Mr. Thompson, whose first name is never revealed, is an 
example of the faceless evil of the authoritarian state. Since there are no moral truths held by the 
looter government, there is no reason for officials not to duck responsibility or to fob off blame. 


Mr. Thompson is the epitome of this incompetence and evil, and he inspires no confidence in his 


people with his upcoming radio address. Mr. Thompson will prove later to understand very little 


about how to run a country, and will make a grave mistake in regard to John Galt. 


John’s manifesto of objectivism, for that is what it is, explains some of the more philosophical 
underpinnings of the striker’s reasons for their beliefs. One of the most important of these is the 
“primacy of existence” (Smith 198), or Rand’s first principle of ontology. This part of Rand’s 
philosophy treats with the indisputability of the existence of the external world. Unlike Rene 
Descartes, who began with his own consciousness as the first principle, Rand begins with the 
world and works toward the consciousness. If consciousness is something that exists in an 
objective reality, it makes sense to Rand that objective reality must exist in order for the 


consciousness to perceive it. 


This sort of ontological hair-splitting may seem strange in political or social philosophy, but the 
first principles of any philosophy determine all its subsequent claims. If the objective reality that 
Rand describes does exist, it is the only thing that the rational mind can prove exists at all — no 
God, no spirituality, no received set of values can enter into reality because it cannot be proved 
empirically. And since this is the case all values must stem from the two things that can be 
proved to exist — human beings and the external world. And since man only has reality and his 
life as things that are real and knowable, it stands to reason, for Rand, that those should be his 
chief values. From this point Rand builds her philosophy of self-interest as the cornerstone of 


human happiness. 


The speech is a momentous surprise to Dagny, and she, Robert Stadler, and Eddie Willers each 
recognize the voice as a different person they have known. Robert Stadler remembers his prize 
physics pupil from university, whom he thought probably dead; Eddie recognizes his mysterious 
railway-worker friend from the cafeteria, and Dagny knows him as John Galt, the originator of 
the strike and her lover. In the moment Robert Stadler hears John’s voice he knows he chose the 
wrong side when he decided to throw in his lot with the looter government. It seems a foregone 


conclusion now that the strikers will win. 


Dagny’s courage is reaching a breaking point when she receives the note from Francisco telling 


her to hold on. She needs help at a time like this, when John is being held and she knows that she 


is the one who has brought him into custody. When John exposes the looters’ compulsion of him 
on national television, however, she now knows that this will become part of John’s plan to win 
the American public to the strikers’ way of thinking. This powerful image of John Galt, the man 
the American public thinks may be their savior, being held at gunpoint converts more people 


than hours of speeches could. 


The stranding of Eddie Willers, and his refusal to give up, seems a harsh ending for a likable 
character, but it served a very real purpose in Rand’s philosophy. In this instance the innate 
hierarchy of human beings in Rand’s philosophy is exposed. People like Eddie, the “salt of the 
earth”, or completely moral beings, are nevertheless not the engines of the world. The morality 
and intelligence and will to produce must be combined in one person in order to make a prime 
producer, like Rearden, Galt, Dagny, and Francisco. To mean well and work hard are not enough; 
the products of a creative and rational mind, continually being refined and improved, are what 
drives the progress of the world. Eddie needs Dagny and the others far more than they need him. 
It is a reverse of the old ideals of the common people supporting the intellectual elite; for Rand it 


is the other way around. 


Galt seems almost Christ like, although he would abhor the comparison, when he is naked and 
submitting to his tormenters, and even assisting them with their mechanical difficulties. It is this 
act which sends Jim Taggart over the edge, and Galt probably had calculated that before he did it. 
With the complete mental collapse of Jim, Wesley Mouch and the other torturers are less 
confident, and they leave Galt alone long enough for Francisco and Dagny and the others to 


rescue him. 


The ride to the rescue seems a bit late in the story, but it was necessary for Galt to be with his 
tormenters for a long time in order to erode their confidence. The collapse of the government 
was a foregone conclusion, and Galt knew that it was only a matter of time before Francisco and 
Dagny would find and rescue him. But they do not linger for any length of time in the valley, as 
tempting and well-deserved as that respite might be. They regroup there but turn their focus back 


to the world they are going to rebuild. 


The morality of allowing the world to suffer and allowing so many people to die because of their 
actions does not enter into the thought process of any of the strikers. Dagny’s hands are clean 
because she stays in the world almost until the very end, but Francisco and John and Ragnar are 
all culpable in the material suffering of many people, which they directly caused by their actions. 
This is part of the Rand philosophy — one must not live one’s lives for others, especially if those 
people, like the government of the United States in this novel, are working actively to destroy 
you. One wonders if there could have been a more peaceful, less destructive way of affecting the 
overthrow of the government. While this was not an armed conflict, at least as many people and 


lives were destroyed by the actions of the strikers as a war. 


But Rand would argue that it was the only way for the duped public to understand the perfidy of 
the government’s schemes. As part of Rand’s philosophy, the capacity for unreasonableness in 
human beings must be dealt with. And the only thing which will convince an irrational being to 
change his or her actions is a threat to self-interest. Then the irrational one can, possibly, be 


brought to reason, after having lost all the valuable products of the rational mind. 


It is a harsh judgment on society, but Rand would argue that she is asserting the highest good of 
humanity in their right to life and their power of reasonable thought. The problem of Rand’s 
system is convincing the populace and making them comply with a system, without armed 
compulsion like the looter government used. What Galt and Francisco did, by omission rather 
than commission, was to create a war of humanity against itself. In this the strikers finally come 


out victorious, without having fired a shot. 


